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(4, Common Water-Newt—Triton cristatus. 


THE WATER-NEWT, OR EFT. 


In some minds the creeping things of land or wateT 
produce feelings of disgust—or rather, many persons 
assume feelings of disgust at the sight of such creatures. 
Others (we hope they are but few) look with indifference 
upon all natural objects, unless such as immediately 
minister to their comfort, convenience, or vanity: they 
wonder at, perhaps despise, the man who stops on his 
walk to examine the web of the spider, the nest of the 
bird, or the underground galleries of the mole. The 
rapid actions of the full-eyed squirrel as he darts up 
the tall stem of the beech, the turmoil and bustle of the 
rookery, the cloudy flight of congregated starlings— 
all sights and sounds which to the lover of nature are 
of interest, they do not regard—-they have no pleasure 
therein : much less then would such creatures as the 
water-newt attract their notice; creatures to which 
popular ignorance has attributed the most noxious 
properties, and which have nothing in their aspect or 
in the brilliancy of their colouring to recommend them. 
Yet, in truth, the history of the water-newt is far 
from being uninteresting: it has indeed engaged the 
attention of some of the most philosophic investigators 
of nature, and involves some points of physiological 
importance. Of the Water-Newts (T7riton, Laurenti; 
Salamandra, Ray), four species inhabit the ponds, 
ditches, and clear sluggish or standing waters of our 
island ; of these the largest is the Great Water-Newt 
(Triton cristatus), which is common in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and may be readily obtained or ob- 
served in months of spring and summer. The water- 
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6, Common Smooth Newt—Lissvtriton punctatus. 
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c, Straight-lipped Water- Newt—Triton Bibroui'. 


newts, lizard-like as they are in appearance, must not 
be confounded with the Lacertine group, with which 
Linneus, overlooking their true characteristics, associ- 
ated them, under the common generic title of Lacerta. 
All the true lizards have the skin covered with scales, 
and undergo no transformation after exclusion from 
the egg. The water-newts are, in fact, like the 
frog, aimphibia, and belong to that section (Caduci- 
branchiate) in which the gills, or branchize, with which 
the animals are at first furnished for aquatic respira- 
tion, become ultimately lost, and are replaced by true 
lungs adapted for a different medium. On its first 
exclusion from the egg, the minute tadpole of the 
newt has much the appearance of the tadpole of the 
frog ; on the sides of the neck are to be seen the lobes of 
the branchiz in a simple state, the anterior pair serv- 
ing the purpose of holders, by which the animal attaches 
itself to objects in the water. In about three weeks 
on the average the anterior limbs have gained terminal 
and distinct feet, the branchial tufts have acquired a 
fringed character, the eyes have assumed a definite 
outline, and the holders have disappeared. The little 
creature now moves rapidly about, propelling itself 
through the water by the undulatory movements of its 
laterally-flattened tail. Ina short time after this, the 
anterior limbs become more perfect, and the toes, four 
in number, are fully developed, the hind-limbs begin 
to sprout, and the branchial tufts, three on each side, 
are much enlarged and finely plumed. In a short time 
the hind limbs, and feet with five toes, are completely 
formed, the body has atiained its nearly perfect figure, 
and the branchive have assuined a deeper colour and 
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firmer texture. The lungs are now rapidly develop- 
ing, a change in the routine of the circulation is 
gradually taking place, the branchie# are becoming 
absorbed ; towards the middle or close of autumn they 
disappear, and air, instead of water, becomesthe medium 
of respiration. In the branchie of the tadpole of the 
newt, when the fore-limbs are beginning to sprout, or 
have made some progress, the circulation of the blood 
when viewed through a good microscope is calculated 
to excite the greatest admiration. Their transparency 
is such as to permit the currents of globules rapidly 
coursing each other to be distinctly seen as they 
ascend the arteries and return by the veins to the aorta. 
A similar transformation takes place in the tadpole of 
the frog, with this addition, that the compressed tail 
shrinks as the branchia are in progress of obliteration, 
and is at last absorbed. In the tadpole condition of 
these animals the circulation of the blood resembles 
that of fishes. ‘The heart consists of one auricle and 
one ventricle. ‘The auricle receives the blood of the 
general system, and immediately transmits it to the 
ventricle, which is muscular; from this ventricle it is 
propelled through a system of branchial arteries, where 
it becomes decarbonized by the action of oxygen ; 
from these arteries it into the branchial veins, 
which ultimately unite to form an aorta, without 
the intervention of a second ventricle. Wher the 
branchie are lost, the heart and circulation have 
assumed new characters; the heart then consists of a 
ventricle and two auricles, and by wonderful modifi- 
cations the branchial becomes transformed into a pul- 
monic circulation. The right auricle receives the 


blood returned from the system, the left auricle the 
freshly oxygenated blood returned from the lungs; 


both these auricles transmit their contents into the 
ventricle, which thus receives exhausted and also 
re-arierialized blood, the two fluids becoming more or 
less mixed together. Part of this mixed fluid is sent 
through the aorta to the system, part through the pul- 
monary arteries to undergo a still further degree of 
oxygenation in the Jungs. 

‘The Great Water-Newt (Triton cristatus) attains to 
the length of more than six inches; and is one of the 
most aquatic of its genus, residing almost constantly in 
the water: we have, however, several times captured 
it in meadows, especially in Cheshire (where it is 
termed Asker), at the latter part cf the summer: its 
bright orange-coloured abdomen with distinct round 
spots of black, together with its size, prevent the possi- 
bility of confounding it with any other species, except 
perhaps the Triton palmipes, of which the under sur- 
face is saffron-yellow, or, as Latreille states, white with- 
out spots. The great water-newt is active and vora- 
cious; it feeds during the spring and summer on the 
tadpole of the frog, and also upon the smaller species 
of newt, which it attacks and seizes with the utmost 
determination ; it willalso prey upon worms and insects, 
and may be taken by means of a hook baited with a 
sinall worm. It swims vigorously, lashing its com- 
pressed tail from side to side, the limbs being so dis- 
posed as to offer no resistance to the water: we have 
seen it, however, crawl slowly at the bottom of the 
water, as well as on land, where its movements are 
inert; ils small feeble limbs are indeed ineffectual 
organs of locomotion. In this respect it differs very 
greatly from the common lizard (Zootoca vivipara), the 
actions of which are exceedingly prompt and rapid; 
but the scale-clad lizard uses not only its limbs, but its 
whole body and tail in a serpent-like manner in pro- 
gression, and appears to glide through the tangled 
herbage. The newt, like the frog, hybernates; gene- 
rally it lies in a torpid state during the winter in the 
mud at the bottom of ponds and ditches. Mr. Bell, 
however, states that he tos found it hybernating under 
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stones, aud we ourselves on one occasion, early in the 
spring, saw several creeping out from under some 
large flags placed to emg: a bank by a road-side 
not far from the river Bollen in Cheshire. On taking 
up one by the tail, as we well remember, the tail to 
our dismay broke short off, and continued for some 
time to be rapidly agitated. The same we have seen 
take place when the common lizard has been seized 
in asimilar-manner. In the newt the tail is re-pro- 
duced after such an accident, and, we believe, also in 
the lizard: this is certainly the case in the Geckos. 

On awaking from its lethargy in the spring, the 
male begins to assume a membranous dorsal and 
caudal crest, by which he is at once distinguished from 
the female. The dorsal crest, which extends along 
the whole length of the back down the spine, has its 
edge indented ; but that along the tail has the edge 
even: with the completion of this crest the culours 
become brighter and more decided, and the animal is 
more lively and vigorous. At the latter end of April, 
and during the months of May and June, the female 
deposits her eggs, not, as in the case of the frog, in 
multitudes all agglutinated together in a gelatinous 
medium, but one by one, each in a distinct spot from 
the other. Resting on the leaf of some aquatic plant, 
she folds it by means of her two hinder feet, and in the 
duplication of the leaf thus made she deposits a single 
egg, gluing at the same time the folded parts together, 
thus concealing and protecting the enclosed deposit. 
This process was first described by Rusconi, and has 
since been minutely detailed by Mr. Bell, who has 
often observed the process. It is in this manner that 
egg after egg, at various intervals, is secured each in a 
separate leaf. Soon after their deposition, changes in 
the eggs begin to show themselves, with an according 
development of the embryo, till its exclusion, when it 
passes gradually through the transmutations already 
detailed, till it acquires its permanent condition. 

The membranous dorsal crest of the male continues 
till the autumn, when it is gradually absorbed, and 
quite Jost during the period of hybernation ; that of 
the tail is also greatly reduced, but not entirely, a 
trace of it still remaining. 

In this species the upper lip is slightly pendulous ; 
the teeth are numerous and minute ; the head flattened, 
the body round, corrugated, and covered with minute 
tubercles. There are two patches of simple pores on 
each side of the head, and a line of similar pores run- 
ning at distant intervals downeach side. The upper 
parts of the body are dusky-black or yellowish-brown 
with darker round spots, the under parts orange with 
round spots of black; the sides are dotted with white; 
the sides of the tail are to a greater or lesser extent of 
a silvery-white. 

The common Smodoth Newt (Lissotriton punctatus, 
Bell) differs considerably from the Great Water-Newt 
in its habits. It is much more terrestrial, frequenting 
damp places, and is often found in cellars and under- 
Shaw indeed, in his ‘General Zoology,’ 
asserts that the common newt is altogether a terres- 
trial species, and contradicts the statement of Linnzus, 
that during its larva or tadpole condition it inhabits 
the water. 

He says, “I can safely affirm that I have more than 
once met with specimens in perfectly dry situations, so 
extremely minute as scarcely to equal half an inch in 
length, which appeared to differ in no respect except 
in magnitude from the full-grown animal.” We have 
seen the same in damp cellars in abundance; and we 
believe them to be the young just emerged from their 
tadpole state, at which period numbers leave the 
water and visit the land, where they crawl about in 
search of a congenial shelter. This fact was observed 
by J. Ellis, F.R.S., who asserts, in a letter to the Roval 
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Society dated June 5, 1766, that the Water-Eft, or 
Newt, is only the larva of the Land-Eft, as tadpoles are 
of frogs. Rusconi has amply confirmed Ellis’s state- 
ment; and other naturalists, among whom we espe- 
cially mention Mr. Bell, have watched the progress of 
the newt from the egg to maturity, noting every stage 
of the transformation. 

It is true, however, that these young newts are seen 
in places into which it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have gained access : one cellar in particular 
we could point out, in which these little creatures were 
common, but which was remote from any clear ditch 
or pond in which they could have been bred, and yet 
they were too small and feeble to have travelled far ; 
to say nothing of the impediments of high walls, &c. 
in the way of their migration. They were pallid, slow 
in their motions, and destitute of all trace of branchiz. 
A circumstance relative to the frog involved in a si- 
milar difficulty came under our personal observation. 
We know indeed that young frogs migrate, and appear 
suddenly in great numbers in fields, Janes, &c., as if 
they had sprung at once into being; but the instance 
in point cannot be reconciled with this kind of migra- 
tion. The fact is as follows :—Our garden is enclosed 
with a high wall; an alluvial soil rests upon a thin 
layer of clay, superimposed upon a bed of sandy gravel, 
below which is the ordinary layer of London clay. 
The gravel, when bored, yields water, and wells are 
sunk init. Now in this garden—so placed that no frog, 
unless it could leap many feet high or burrow like a 
mole, could, as it would seem, enter—in the summer 
of 1841 two large colonies of young frogs made their 
sudden appearance ; they had just emerged from 
their tadpole state, and they occupied different spots. 
One colony consisted of light-coloured, the other of 


very dusky individuals; and this difference they pre- 


served as they grew, to the close of autumn. The 
hybernated in the mould along the sides of the wall, 
under flowerpots and tufted vegetables, and re- 
appeared in the following spring. They still continue 
in the garden, though their numbers appeared 
thinned at the close of last autumn. No fresh colony, 
however, made its appearance in the summer of 1842. 
The question is, where could these young frogs, just 
out of the tadpole state, have come from. A gentle- 
man well known in the scientific world, to whom 
we related the fact, and who examined the premises, 
agreed that they could not have gained admittance in 
the ordinary way. We can scarcely suppose that they 
burrowed under the wall. Might not the eggs have 
descended from rivulets and flooded drainage-courses 
to the ground-springs of the gravel bed, and there in 
cavities or fissures filled with water have become 
hatched, the tadpoles undergoing their change, and 
feeding on insects brought down by the same means, 
worms, &c., and then have subsequently made their 
way through crevices in the earth till they gained the 
surface. Now in the cellar referred to, into which 
the ground-spring often rose, might not something 
similar occur in the case also of the newts ? 

To return from this digression. The common or 
smooth water-newt is found in all clear ponds and 
ditches or drainages; in the spring the males appear 
ornamented with a continuous membranous crest from 
the head down the back to the end of the tail. This 
crest they lose in the month of June or July, when 
both adults and young quit the water for the land, 
where they creep about, lodging in damp places, 
among the roots of trees, under stones, in crevices of 
the ground, &c. Early in the winter the crest of the 
male re-appears, and is complete in the beginning of 
the spring, at which period he assumes a richer colour- 
ing. Aquatic insects and their Jarvz, worms, and the 
tadpoles of the frog, constitute the food of this species, 
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which in turn falls a prey to fishes and to the great 
water-newt. The female deposits her eggs much in 
the same manner as already described, generally 
within a folded leaf, but not unfrequently at the junc- 
tion of the leaf with the stalk. Mr. Bell states he has 
sometimes seen the females in the act of placing eggs 
not only singly, but by two, three, and four together. 

The growth of the young is rapid, and they arrive 
nearly at their full size during the course of the first 
summer and autumn; but it would appear that the 
transformations are not concluded in the same space 
of time by all; for specimens are sometimes found 
which have not lost the branchia, and yet are far 
larger than other individuals in which the transforma- 
tion is completed. Temperature, food, locality, and 
other circumstances may influence the slowness or 
rapidity of the change. 

In this species, as proved by Spallanzani, not only 
the tail, but also portions of the limbs may be removed, 
the lost parts being in due time reproduced, bones, 
muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and al]: nor this only 
once, but several times in succession. So tenacious, 
in fact, is the newt, that it has been frozen in a solid 
mass of ice, and survived the ordeal if the thawing 
process was slow. Yet tenacious of life as this and 
the other species certainly are, they die in the most 
violent convulsions when sprinkled with salt, and evi- 
dently suffer extreme agony. No one, we trust, will 
be so inhuman as to try the experiment. 

In the common newt the skin is smooth; on the head 
there are two rows of pores; the crest of the male is 
not only much developed in the spring, but its margin 
is crenate, the tips of the crenations being often 
tinged with fine red, sometimes violet. The general 
colour is yellowish or brownish grey above, bright 
orange below, and everywhere marked with dark 
spots, some rounded, some of an irregular figure. 
The female is yellowish-brown, with scattered spots, 
and without the rich orange of the under surface. 
The upper lip is quite straight. This species is three 
and a elf or nearly four inches in total length. 

Of the two other British species, one is the Straight- 
lipped Warty Newt (Triton Bibronii, Bell). and the 
Palmated Newt (Lissotriton lmipes, Bell). The 
former (7. Bibroniz) differs am the Great Water- 
Newt, T. cristatus) in having the upper lip perfectly 
straight, and not overhanging the lower at its sides. 
The skin also is more rugous and strongly tubercu- 
lated, and the general colour is darker. M. Bibron 
first detected the existence of this species in England, 
and pointed out the differences between it and the 
Great Water-Newt, with which it had always been 
confounded ; at the same time he regarded it as the 
T. marmoratus of Latreille, common on the Continent. 
Mr. Bell, however, thinks it distinct, and consequently 
new to science. His opinion is founded on a close 
comparison of several individuals with specimens of 
Latreille’s T. marmoratus, sent from Paris by M. Bi- 
bron for his examination. Its manners and habits are 
precisely those of the great water-newt, and it is 
perhaps equally abundant. 

The Palmated Water-Newt is also a common spe- 
cies, but has been by most naturalists confounded with 
the common species, from which it differs in having 
the upper lip pendulous at the sides and the five toes 
of the hind-feect fringed permanently with a short 
membrane. It is also of Jarger size, and the spots 
which cover the body both above and below are more 
numerous and smaller, and their outline is more dis- 
tinctly defined ; the head also is elegantly marked with 
brown longitudinal lines. Like the common species, 
however, it is liable to some variation of markings. 
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(The Bheels.) 


THE TRIBES OF INDIA. 


Tae Bheels are the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
western parts of India: at some remote period, be- 


vond the reach of historical records, they were driven | 


from the plains, and now inhabit the wild tract of 
country which separates Malwa from Nemaur and 
Guzerat. 


cities and towns of Central India. 
such a people is always impressive, often mournful, 
and almost every part of the world has presented in- 
stances of similar vicissitudes of the human race pro- 
duced by brute force and the power of numbers over 
right and justice. Sometimes the extermination of 
races has been a just punishment for their vices and 
wickedness ; but when they have nobly struggled for 
independence, it is impossible to regard their fate with- 
out sympathy. Generally a remnant of the vanquished 
has found refuge in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
where for ages afterwards may be traced a language, 
manners, and usages long since obliterated in the more 
accessible parts of the country. These characteristics 
of national life are preserved amid the seclusion of 
mountain districts, and are often found after the plains 
have been the scene of many successive changes. 
The Bheels are quite a distinct race from any other in 
India, though their manners are described as resem- 
bling the Puharrees, another or perhaps the same abori- 
ginal race, inhabiting the eastern parts of India, and 
whose fate has been similar. Bishop Heber describes 
them as “less broad-shouldered and with faces less Kel- 
tic than the Puharrees,” who, he says, very much resem- 


According to the traditions of their con- | 
querors, the Bheels were the founders of many of the | 
The history of | 





excites curiosity, their dispersion over rugged tracts of 
country, and their ignorance and prejudices, are ob 
stacles to intercourse ; and little is known concerning 
their habits, customs, and forms of worship, except that 
they are different from those of other races of India. 
The word ‘ Bheel,’ which signifies a robber or plunderer, 
is applied generally to the people who dweil in the 
mountains of Central India and amidst the thickets on 
the banks of rivers; but used comprehensively in this 
manner, it includes many who are not real Bheels, 
though they have adopted their predatory habits. 

Sir John Malcolm divides the Bheels into three 
classes :—those who live in villages, the agricultural 
Bheels, and the wild Bheels of the hills. “ The first,” 
he says, “ consist of a few who, from ancient residence 
or chance, have become inhabitants of villages on the 
plain (though near the hills), of which they are the 
watchmen, and are incorporated as a portion of the 
community. The cultivating Bheels are those who 
have continued in their peaceable occupations after 
their leaders were destroyed or driven by invaders to 
become desperate freebooters ; and the wild or moun- 
tain Bheel comprises all that part of the tribe, who, 
preferring savage freedom and indolence to submission 
and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder.” 
It is interesting to remark that in proportion as sur- 
rounding governments were well ordered and strong 
enough to protect the country, numbers of the moun- 
tain Bheels were accustomed to abandon their preda- 
tory habits and join their more peaceful brethren ; but 
the weakness and disorganization of the supreme 
power was again the signal for them to resume their 
wild life, and once more the terror which they inspired 


ble the Welsh. While the history of the Bheels naturally | added to the confusion and disorder of society. 
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The wild Bheels, according to Sir John Malcolm, are 
a diminutive, ill-fed, and wretched-looking yes sry 
though, he says, they are active and capable of great 
fatigue. They are much addicted to excesses in 
spirituous liquors, and frequently assemble for drinking 
bouts, which generally end in quarrels. The village 
Bheels are faithful and honest, and those who live by 
cultivation are industrious, but rude in their manners, 
easily assimilating to their wilder brethren. Heber, 
who writes several years later, speaking of the Bheels, 
says, ‘‘ Thieves and savages as they are, the officers with 
whom I conversed thought them on the whole a better 
race than their conquerors. Their word is more to be 
depended on; they are of a franker and livelier cha- 
racter; their women are far better treated and enjoy 
more influence; and though the Bheels shed blood 
without scruple in cases of deadly feud or in the regu- 
lar way in a foray, they are not vindictive or inhospi- 
table under other circumstances.” When Sir John 
Malcolm exerted himself to reform the habits of the 
Bheels, he found his efforts heartily seconded by the 
women, whose interests indeed are everywhere im- 
sroved by whatever diminishes crime, and substitutes 
industry and steady habits for a life of violence and 
disorder. The rude religion of the Bheels bears 
some resemblance to that of the Hindoos, but they ex- 
cite the horror of the latter by eating the flesh of the 
cow. Their ceremonies are chiefly propitiatory, con- 
sisting of offerings to the minor infernal deities of the 
Hindoo mythology. 

Bishop Heber describes a Bheel village. “ The 
huts,” he says, “ were all of the rudest description ; of 
sticks wattled with long grass, and a thatch of the 
same, with boughs laid over it to keep it from being 


blown away. They were crowded close together, as if 
for mutual protection, but with a small thatched in- 


closure adjoining for their cattle. Their fields were 
also neatly fenced in with boughs, a practice not 
common in India but probably necessary here to keep 
off the deer and antelopes from their corn.” In an- 
other part of the country he found some Bheel huts 
neater and better constructed than the above. ‘“ Each 
was built of bamboos wattled so as to resemble a 
basket; they had roofs with very projecting eaves, 
thatched with grass, and very neatly lined with the 
large leaves of the teak-tree. The upper part of each 
gable end was open for the smoke to pass out. The 
door was wattled and fastened with a bamboo plait 
and hinges, exactly like the lid of a basket; and the 
building was inclosed with a fence of tall bamboo 
poles, stuck about an inch apart, connected with cross- 
co of the same, and with several plants of the ever- 
asting pea trained over it. Within this fence was a 
small stage elevated on four poles, about seven feet 
from the ground, and covered with a low thatched 
roof.” This stage served either as a sleeping-place for 
the sake of coolness or protection from wild beasts ; or, 
as it stood in the centre of a patch of [Indian corn, it 
might be intended as a post to watch the crop from. 
Under our Indian administration, the districts in 
which the Bheels were accustomed to make their 
forays now enjoy a security for life and property which 
is gradually becoming more complete. Many of them 
are received into our service as soldiers, and those 
. who have not given up their robber habits have litfle 
hope of reviving the former extensive and organized 
predatory system. When Bishop Heber travelled in 
these parts ot the country in 1825, he was told that 
“ five years ago a thousand met could hardly have 
forced their way through these jungles and their in- 
habitants ;’ but then he was safe with sixty. The 
Bheels, however, still plundered smaller parties. 
Their chiefs have no longer the chance of seizing the 
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riches of a bet eng province, and by their successes 
and genius fixing themselves on thrones. The power 
of the Bheel principalities, which was very similar to 
that exercised by a Highland chief over the clan, had 
been declining before British authority was extended 
to Central India, and from its nature it must at all 
times have depended upon the successes and talent of 
the chief. Sir John Malcolm says :—‘ The rights of 
the different tribes or families, of which the force of 
the dei 1 chiefs is formed, are defended by an 
hereditary Turvee, or head, to whom they owe obedi- 
ence, and who, though he may become the subject of 
a principal chief, maintains an independence propor- 
tionate to the strength of his followers.” The military 
force of a chief would usually consist of several 
hundred men, but his ranks would increase in propor- 
tion to his success. The revenue consisted for the 
most part of plunder, and the government was of the 
rudest character, administered, not by the Turvees or 
heads of families, but by officers appointed by the 
chief. The Dewan kept the few records which were 
necessary. A collector gathered the dues from hamlets, 
received cattle that were stolen, and distributed them 
according to established usage. The Havildar, or 
commander of the horse, took charge of cattle at the 
time they were plundered, and delivered them to the 
collector. The head executioner always attended the 
chief. The duty of watching the roads and giving 
information respecting unprotected villages and tra- 
vellers was an office of much importance. 


GLOVES AND GLOVERS. 
{Coneluded from page 96.) 


Mr. HA tt, in his ‘ History of the Glove Trade,’ states 
that Scotland was the first country in which the 
glovers were incorporated. King Robert III. gave 
the glovers of Perth a charter so long back as the year 
1400 ; the gloves made at that time being chiefly buck 
and doe-skin. Scotland has not maintained the posi- 
tion which this priority would seem to indicate ; for, 
with the exception of a few at Dundee and Montrose, 
there are hardly any gloves now made in that country. 

In London the glovers were incorporated by Charles 
I. in 1638: although they had armorial bearings so 
long back as the year 1464. In the time of Charles I. 
the glovers of London carried on an important trade ; 
and it was partly to remove certain abuses which had 
gradually crept into the occupation, that the charter 
was given. The preamble, after stating that a peti- 
tion had been received from the glovers of the metro- 
tern proceeds in the following curious strain :—* We 
iave been informed that their families are about four 
hundred in umber, and upon them depending above 
three thousand of our subjects, who are much decayed 
and impoverished by reason of the great confluence of 
persons of the same art, trade, or mystery into our 
said cities of London and Westminster, from all parts 
of our kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, 
that, for the most part, have scarcely served any time 
thereunto, working of gloves in chambers and corners, 
and taking apprentices under them, many in number, 
as wel] women as men, that become burdensome to the 
parishes wherein they inhabit, and are a disordered 
multitude, living without proper government, and 
making naughty and deceitful gloves.” It is then 
stated that the reputation of English glovers had been 
injured abroad by these interlopers; and finally, the 
London company is endowed with the enormous power 
to “search for and destroy bad or defective skins 
leather, or gloves.” 

Deer and sheep-skin gloves were the kind principally 
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made in London in Charles's time; but after the in- 
troduction of kid gloves into England, the London 
makers took up that branch, and have maintained 
eminence in it to the present day. Jt was estimated, 
eight or ten years ago, that there were about sixteen 
hundred glove-makers, men and women, in London, 
who made fifty thousand dozen pairs annually. 

The City of Worcester has gained great reputation 
for its gloves. This branch of manufacture is known 
to have existed there for two hundred and seventy 
years ; and the glovers of the city were incorporated 
in 1661. Beaver-gloves (made of leather dressed with 
oil) used to be made here; but when these began to 
get nearly out of fashion, the manufacturers took up 
the manufacture of ‘tawed’ or alumed leather-gloves 
(of which kid is an example) in greater quantities than 
before. A few years ago the produce of Worcester 
and its vicinity was estimated at so Jarge a quantity as 
nearly half a million dozen pairs annually, the value 
of which was nearly four hundred thousand pounds. 

The glove trade of Worcester, in its general arrange- 
ments, is very interesting. The master-manufacturers 
were estimated in 1832 at a hundred and twenty; and 
the operatives, including men, women, and children, 
at thirty thousand. But it must not be supposed that 
this large number inhabit the city of Worcester: there 
are, on the contrary, only a smnall number of glove- 
makers within the city ; the bulk of them being scat- 
tered throughout the villages lying ten or a dozen 
miles on every side of it. The sewing of a pair of 
gloves requires so little preparation or arrangement, 
that an humble cottager can carry on the occupation in 
her own poor dwelling; while her husband, and per- 
haps her children, are at work in the fields or the 
farm-yard. 

If we trace a pair of Worcester kid-gloves through 
their progress of manufacture, we shall see the details 
of the system followed. In the first place the leather, 
whether it be real kid, or * imitation kid’ made of 
lainb’s-skin, is generally prepared in London, by some 
one of the many leather-dressers of Bermondsey ; or, 
in some cases, the skins undergo the earlier processes 
of dressing in Bermondsey, and are then dyed, softened, 
and brought to a finished state by the master-manufac- 
turer at Worcester. Many of the Bermondsey leather- 
dressers have agents in Worcester, to transact the 
dealings with the master glovers. The dressed skins 
are cut out in the workshop of the master, generally 
by means of large shears; the workman shaping the 
various pieces partly by guides and partly by the accu- 
racy of his eye and hand. The thumb-pieces, the 
pieces to form the sides of the fingers, &c., all of 
which have certain technica] names, are cut out with 
much rapidity, and bound up in small parcels, each 
parcel containing the necessary pieces for a dozen pair 
of gloves. Some manufacturers employ a cutting- 
machine, for giving the shape to each piece of leather 
by one descent of a cutting-edge; but we believe that 
the use of such a*machine is rather an exception than 
a rule. 

If the operative glovers live in or near Worcester, 
they go to the house of the manufacturer, receive the 
Jeather in small parcels, and carry it home to work up 
into gloves. But if they live ten or twelve miles out, 
a curious system is fullowed. The manufacturer 
sends au agent, once a week, or as often as may be 
deemed necessary, who opens a tempcrary warehouse 
at a public-house or at some hired room, and there 
meets al] the humble workpeople who live within a few 
miles on every side. Each operative brings to the 
agent the gloves which he or she may have made 
since the last visit, receives the money-payment for 


the Jabour, and takes home another supply of leather, | 
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to be worked up before the period of the next visit. 
Precision, certainty, and economy of time result fro 
this plan. There is one great focus at Worcester; 
around which, at a distance of several miles, are minor 
foci. These smaller foci draw towards themselves the 
labour of a little circle each, and then yield them up 
to the central mart, whence the capital comes which 
sets all this productive industry into action. 

Following one of the operative glovers to her home, 
we shall see that her only working implements, besides 
necdles and thread or silk, is a clasp or clam which she 
holds between the feet and knees, and which acts as a 
pincer or vice to retain the glove in a fixed position 
during the process of sewing. Insome few cases, how- 
ever, a little instrument 1s employed for ensuring regu- 
larity in the stitches: this is a kind of brass comb, or 
notched plate, whose notches guide the needle. If we 
notice a few pairs of gloves, different in kind and 
price, we shall see that different appearances are pre- 
sented by the threads; but all are produced by a kind 
of stitching or sewing precisely the same as that by 
which many other garments are made. Some females 
confine their attention to sewing the different pieces 
together ; some work the ornamental stitching at the 
back of the glove; while others finish the top. 

Under many an humble roof in the outskirts of Wor- 
cester may be seen a mother and her daughters thus 
employed. It is, under the average state of trade, a 
close day’s work which will yield a shilling to the 
workwoman. The occupation is somewhat analogous 
in this respect to the straw-plait working of Bed- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire, which, like it, is car- 
ried on in the cottages. It is possible that we might 
be able to construct a sort of map of cottage-industry 
in England, consisting of certain centres, around 
which were grouped the cottagers engaged in some 
one occupation. Thus taking Worcester as a centre 
for the glove-trade, and Redditch as another for the 
needle-trade, we should find these two groups meeting 
each other in some intermediate point; and we should 
perhaps find a third group filling o> partially filling 
the space between those of Worcestershire and those 
of the straw-plait counties. 

There are several towns in England which now 
possess, or have at former times possessed, a reputa- 
tion for glove-making. Woodstock gloves have been 
known ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth, who is 
said to have received a pair during one of her ‘ pro- 
gresses.’ They are made of English deer, sheep, and 
lambs’ skins, and have been much admired for the 
beauty of their workmanship. Hexham gloves were 
formerly much worn, especially as gauntlets to suits of 
armour; but in modern times the trade has declined, 
probably from the stout and unwieldy nature of the 
gloves: the Hexham tan-gloves were made of tanned 
sheep-skins. A kind of glove, made of native sheep 
and lamb skins, was formerly much esteemed under 
the name of York tans, being made to a considerable 
extent in that city. The Hereford beaver-gloves were 
similarly in repute, and at one time employed three 
thousand persons in their manufacture. At Ludlow 
and at Kington, in past times, large quantities of 
gloves were made, but the number a now greatly 
declined. A similar remark may be made in refer- 
ence to the Leominster gloves. Yeovil is one of the 
most important of our glove towns. The number of 
pairs made there has been estimated at three hundred 
thousand dozens annually ; and the number of opera- 
tive glovers within the district of which Yeovil is the 
centre, twenty thousand. The finer kinds of gloves, 
as well as military gloves, are made here; formerly 
English skins were wholly used, but now Spanish, Ita- 
lian, and German lamb-skins are the principal kinds 
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employed. Martock, Milborne Port, Glastonbury, 
Wells, Shepton Mallet, and Torrington, are all centres 
to a limited amount of glove-making. 

There are two circumstances which have made a 
notable change in the glove-trade of late years, viz. 
the introduction of cotton or ‘ Berlin’ gloves, and a 
repeal of the prohibition to the importation of French 
gloves. With respect to the former cause, an entirely 
new branch of manufacture has sprung up, chiefly in 
Nottingham and Leicester, where vast quantities of 
cotton-gloves are now made. As to the second cause, 
the same complaints have been made as in most other 
instances of the repeal of prohibition; the ruin of the 
home-trade has been foretold and the most gloomy 
thoughts entertained by many engaged in the leather- 
glove manufacture. There is, however, in Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s ‘ Commercial Dictionary,’ a paragraph on this 
subject so important, that, though rather long, we will 
quote it entire :—* The importation of leather-gloves 
and mitts was formerly prohibited under the severest 
penalties. This prohibition had the effect, by prevent- 
ing all competition and emulation with the foreigner, 
to check improvement, and to render British gloves at 
once inferior in quality and high in price. This sys- 
tem was, however, permitted to continue till 1825, 
when the prohibition was repealed, and gloves allowed 
to be imported on payment of duties which, though 
high, are not prohibitory. This measure was vehe- 
mently opposed, and many predictions were made of 
the total ruin of the manufacture. But in this, as in 
every similar instance, experience has shown that the 
trade had not been really benefited, but that, on the 
contrary, it had been injured by the prohibition. The 
wholesome competition to which the manufacturers 
now felt themselves, for the first time, exposed, made 
them exert all their energies; and it is admitted on all 
hands that there has been a more rapid improvement 
in the manufacture during the last half-dozen years 
than in the previous half-century. There is still, no 
doubt, a great deal of complaining of a decay of trade 
among the leather-glove manufacturers; but we are 
assured that if there be any real fouadation for their 
complaints, it is ascribable far more to the growing 
use of home-made cotton-gloves than to the importa- 
tion of foreign gloves; and had it not been for the 
improved fabric and greater cheapness of British 
leather-gloves that has grown out of the new system, it 
is abundantly certain that cotton-gloves would have 
gained still more rapidly on them. In point of fact, 
however, it does not appear that there has been any 
falling off in the leather-glove trade. On the a 
the fair inference seems to be that it has materially 
increased ; at all events there has been a very consi- 
derable increase in the number of skins brought from 
abroad to be used in the manufacture, and conse- 
quently in the number of pairs of gloves produced 
from such skins; and there is no reason for thinking 
that it is at all different with the other departments.” 
This was written about five or six years after the 
admission of foreign gloves was permitted. 





ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. IV. 


GuiorT7o. 
(Concladed from page 91.) 
By the time Giotto had attained his thirtieth year, 
he had reached such hitherto unknown excellence in 
art, and his celebrity was so universal, that every city 
and every petty sovereign in Italy contended for the 
honour of his presence and his pencil, and tempted 
him with the promise of rich rewards. For the lords 
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of Arezzo, of Rimini, and Ravenna, and for the Duke 
of Milan, he executed many works, now almost wholly 

rished. Castruccio Castricani, the warlike tyrant of 

ucca, also ae him; but how Giotto was in- 
duced to listen to the offers of this enemy of his country 
is not explained. Perhaps Castruccio, as the head of 
the Ghibelline party, in which Giotto had apparently 
enrolled himself, appeared in the light of a friend 
rather than an enemy: however this may be, a picture 
which Giotto painted for Castruccio, and in which he 
introduced the portrait of the tyrant, with a falcon on 
his fist, is still preserved in the Lyceum at qLucca. 
For Guido da_ Polente, the father of the hapless 
Francesco di Rimini, he painted the interior of a 
church; and for Malatesta di Rimini he painted the 
portrait of that prince in a bark, with his companions 
and a company of mariners; and among them, Vasari 
tells us, was the figure of a sailor, who, turning 
round with his hand before his face, is in the act 
of spitting in the sea, so life-like as to strike the 
beholders with amazement ; this bas perished: but the 
figure of the thirsty man stooping to drink, in one of 
the frescoes at Assisi, still remains, to show the kind of 
excellence through which Giotto excited such admira- 
tion in his contemporaries—a power of imitation, a 
truth in the expression of natural actions and feelings, 
to which painting had never yet ascended or de- 
scended. This leaning to the actual and the real has 
been made a subject of reproach, to which we shall 
hereafter refer. 

It is said, but this does not rest on very satisfactory 
evidence, that Giotto also visited Avignon, in the train 
of Pope Clement V., and painted there the portraits of 
Petrarch and Laura. 

About the year 1327 King Robert of Naples, the 
father of Queen Joanna, wrote to his son the Duke of 
Calabria, then at Florence, to send to him, on any 
terms, the famous painter Giotto, who accordingly tra- 
velled to the court of Naples, stopping on his way in 
several cities, where he left specimens of his skill. 
He also visited Orvieto for the purpose of viewing the 
sculpture with which the brothers Agosiino and 
Agnolo were decorating the cathedral, and not cnly 
bestowed on it high commendation, but obtained for 
the artists the praise and patronage they merited. 
There isat Gaeta a Crucifixion painted by Giotto, either 
on his way to Naples or on his return, in which he in- 
troduced himself kneeling in an attitude of deep de- 
votion and contrition at the foot of the cross: this in- 
troduction of portraiture into a subject so awful was 
another innovation, not so praiseworthy as some of his 
alterations. Giotto’s feeling for truth and propriety 
of expression is particularly remarkable and commend- 
able in the alteration of the dreadful, but popular sub- 
ject of the crucifix: in the Byzantine school, the sole 
aim seems to have been to represent physical agony, 
and to render it, by every species of distortion and ex- 
aggeration, as terrible and repulsive as possible. Giotto 
was the first to soften this awful and painful figure by 
an expression of divine resignation and by greater at- 
tention to beauty of form. A Crucifixion painted 
by him became the model for his scholars, and was 
multiplied by imitation through all Italy; so that a 
famous painter of crucifixes after the Greek fashion, 
Margaritone, who had been a friend and contemporary 
of Cimabue, confounded by the introduction of this new 
method of art, which he partly disdained and partly 
despaired to imitate, and old enough to hate innovations 
of al] kinds, took to his bed “‘ infastidito” (through vexa- 
tion), and so died. 

But to return to Giotto, whom we left on the 
road to Naples. King Robert received him with 
great honour and rejoicing, and being a monarch of 
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singular accomplishments, and fond of the society of 
learned and distinguished men, he soon found that 
Giotto was not merely a painter, but a man of the 
world, a man of various acquirements, whose general 
reputation for wit and vivacity was not unmerited, 
He would sometimes visit the painter at his work, and, 
while watching the rapid progress of his pencil, amused 
himself with the quaint good sense of his discourse. 
“ If I were you, Giotto,” said the king to him one very 
hot day, “I would leave off work, and rest myself ;” 
“ And so would I, sire,” replied the painter, “ if I were 
yeu?” The king in a playful mood desired him to 
paint his kingdom, on which Giotto immediately 
sketched the figure of an ass with a heavy pack-saddle 
on his back, smelling with an eager air at another 
pack-saddle lying on the ground, on which were a 
crown or sceptre. By this emblem the satirical pain- 
ter expressed the servility and the fickleness of the 
Neapolitans, and the king at once understood the allu- 
sion. 

While at Naples Giotto painted in the church of the 
Incoronati a series of frescoes representing the Seven 
Sacraments according to the Roman ritual. These 
still exist, and are amongst the most authentic and 
best preserved of his works. The Sacrament of 
Marriage contains many female figures, beautifully 
designed and grouped, with graceful heads and flowing 
draperies. This picture is traditionally said to repre- 
sent the marriage of Joanna of Naples and Louis of 
Taranto: but Giotto died in 1336, and these famous es- 
pousals took place in 1347: a dry date will sometimes 
confound a very pretty theory. In the Sacrament of 
Ordination there is a group of chanting-boys, in 
which the various expressions of the act of singing are 
given with that truth of imitation which made Giotto 
the wonder of his day. His paintings from the Apoca- 
lypse in the Church of Santa Chiara were whitewashed 
over, about two centuries ago, by a certain prior of the 
convent, because in the opinion of this barbarian they 
made the church look dark ! 


Giotto quitted Naples about the year 1328, and re- 
turned to his native city with great increase of riches 


and fame. He continued his works with unabated 
application, assisted by his pupils, for his school 
was now the most famous in Italy. Like most of 
the early Italian artists, he was an architect and 
sculptor, as well as a painter ; and his last public work 
was the famous Campanile or Bell-tower at Florence, 
founded in 1334, for which he made ali the designs, and 
even executed with his own band the models for the 
sculpture on the three lower divisions. According to 
Kugler, they form a regular series of subjects illustra- 
ting the development of human culture, through re- 
ligion and laws, “conceived,” says the same authority, 
“with profound wisdom.” When the emperor Charles 
V. saw this elegant structure he exclaimed, that it 
ought to be “kept under glass.” In the same alle- 
gorical taste Giotto painted many pictures of the Vir- 
tues and Vices, ingeniously invented and rendered wi h 
great attention to natural and appropriate expression. 
In these and similar representations we trace distinctly 
the influence of the genius of Dante. A short time 
before his death he was invited to Milan by Azzo Vis- 
conti. He executed some admirable frescoes tn the an- 
cient palace of the dukes of Milan; but these have 
perished. Finally, having returned to Florence, he 
soon afterwards died,—“ yielding up his soul to God in 
the year 1336; and having been,” says Vasari, “no less 
a good Christian than an excellent painter,” was 
honourably interred in the church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, where master his Cimabue had been laid with 
similar honours thirty-five years before. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici afterwards placed above his tomb his effigy in 
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marble, from which the portrait at the head of this 
essay has been taken. Giotto left four sons and four 
daughters, but we do not hear that any of his descen- 
dants became distinguished in art or otherwise. 

In the following number we shall consider the per- 
sonal character and influence of Giotto, both as a man 
and an artist, of which many amusing and interesting 
traits have been handed down to us.* 





Transparent Depth of the Sea on the Newfoundland Coast.—My 
attention was caught by something moving on the bottom twelve 
or fifteen feet below me, and I soon found it to be covered with 
lobsters. One or two of these, by — of a ry: stick, we 
managed to capture. The singular clearness of the water is 
most remarkable; when the surface is still, the echini, shell-fish, 
and cretine clinging to the rocks, crabs and lobsters crawling on 
the bottom, fish, medus#, and myriads of sea-creatures floating 
in its deus, were as inairitself. . . . « Inthe passage 
between Trinity Island, or Lewis’s Island, and the Frying-pan, 
the bottom of the sea consisted of huge peaks and mounds of 
white granite, rising from dark and deep hollows. The extreme 
clearness of the water rendered these cliffs and peaks all visible 
as we approached them, though none reached to within three or 
four fathoms of the surface; and the sensation experienced in 
sailing over them was most singular, and to me very uncomfort- 
able. I could not look over the boat without extreme giddiness, 
as if suspended on some aérial height leaning over a tremendous 
gulf. The same sensation was described to me by a gentleman 
I afterwards met with, an experienced hunter and sailor, as 
assailing him upon his once in smooth water taking a boat within 
the space of some sunken rocks off the Wadham Islands, on 
which the water broke in bad weather. These rocks he described 
as three peaks arising from an —— unfathomable depth 
and the sensation, as his boat gently rose and fell between them, 
was so unpleasant, and indeed awful, that he gladly got away as 
fast as he could.—Jukes's Excursions. 





* In the foregoing sketch some disputed points in the life of 
Giotto are for obvious reasons left at rest, and the order of 
events has been somewhat changed, in accordance with more 
exact chroniclers than Vasari. 
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